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NARRATIVE. 








From an Irish Periodical of 1802. 
FILIAL PIETY. 

Of all the virtues recommended to society there 
js none more strongly inculcated by eternal wisdom 
than that which forms the subject of this paper. If 
nature sometimes produces monsters whose base 
and unprincipled souls lead them to relax the sa- 
cred and venerable ties which should so powerful- 
ly unite children to the authors of their being, it is 
not for such depraved minds we have selected the 
following facts, as they are incapable of feeling the 
force of the virtuous sentiments we here celebrate ; 
but we address ourselves to those exalted minds 
in whom a sentiment of early piety produces a 
pleasing obedience to the dictates of that divine 
precept, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

A young lad, but newly admitted into the mili- 
tary schooi, soon made himself appear of rather a 
singular disposition by his remarkable abstemious- 
ness. Whatever variation of diet was allowed, he 
never ate any thing but bread and soup, and drank 
nothing but water. The governor being informed 
of this conduct, so very uncommon in a boy, attrib- 
uted it to an indiscreet devotion, and reproved him 
for it.. Nevertheless the lad persisted, and the gov- 
ernor mentioned the circumstance to Monsieur 
Paris Duverney, He had the boy called before 
him, and with his usual mildness and moderation 
represented to him, that such singularity was by 
no means proper or allowable jn a public institu- 
tion, and that he must certainly conform to the 
rules and diet established there. He afterwards 
unsuccessfully tried to find out the reason that 
could induce the boy to act in such a manner, and 
at last threatened, if he persisted in concealing it, 
that he would send him home again to his family. 
This menace had the desired effect, and he then 
disclosed the motive of his conduct. ‘ You will 
not, I hope, be displeased with me, sir,” said he; 
“but I could not bring myself toenjoy what I think 
luxury, while I reflect that my dear father and mo- 
ther are in the utmost indigence. They could af- 
ford themselves and me no better food than the 
coarsest bread, and of that but very littke. Here 
T have excellent soup and as much fine white bread 
as | would choose. I look upon this to be very good 
living, and the recollection of the situation in which 
I left my parents would not permit me to indulge 
myself by eating any thing else.” 

Monsieur Duverney and the governor could not 
restrain their tears at such.an early instance of 
fortitude and. sensibility. .‘‘ If your father has been 
in the service,” said M. Duverney, “‘ how comes it 
that he has got no pension 1” ‘‘ For want of friends 
and money, sir,” replied the youth. ‘‘ He has been 
upwards of a year soliciting one, but. his. money 
and resources failed ; and rather than contract debts 
at Versailles, he is content to languish in the. man- 
ner T have told you.” ‘ Well,” said M.. Duverney, 
“if the fact. appears to have been as you have stated 
it, I will engage to procure your father a pension of 
500 livres. : In the mean time. here are three Inuis- 
d'ors for yourself as.a present from the king, and I 
will advance your father six months’ pay out of the 
pension I am certain of obtaining for him.” ‘“ Hew 
can you send the money to: him, sir?” asked the 
boy. ‘Let that give you no uneasiness,” replied 
M. Duverney. - “T'shall:find means.” ‘“‘ Ah, sir,” 
Said the boy with precipitation, ‘‘ If you can do it so 
easily, be pleased to ¢end. him these three louis- 
d’ors you were so good as to.give me. . I want.noth- 
ing here, and they would be of the greatest service 


delightful to the sensible mind are such. early ema- 
nations of pious gratitude! 





The following fact by no means yields to the pre- 
ceding in greatness of soul, generosity, or filial af- 
fection :— 

A French officer, going to rejoin his regiment 
took the opportunity while on the road to enlist some 
recruits whom he wanted to complete hisycompany, 
and had got several in a city where he halted. Two 
days before he determined tu march from this city, 
a young man of a very graceful figure and pleasing 
aspect presented himself. An air of candour and 
politeness prepossessed every beholder in his favor, 
and the officer at the first interview wished to en- 
gage him, while with.the utmost precipitation he 
offered to enlist. The officer perceived his em- 
barrassment, and tried to remove it. ‘‘ Ah, sir,” 
said the young man, “do not, I entreat you, at- 
tribute my disorder to any base or shameful motive ; 
but perhaps you do not choose to engage me, and 
in that case dreadful indeed will be my misfor- 
tune,” Some tears escaped as he uttered these 
last words, and the humane officer eager to relieve 
him, demanded to know his conditions. ‘‘ They 
will, perhaps, disgust you, sir, and I cannot propose 
them without trembling. I am young. You see 
my size. I have strength and every disposition to 
serve, but the unfortunate circumstances I am in 
compel me to seta price upon myself, which I am 
confident you will think too exorbitant, though I 
can make no abatement. Believe me, that without 
the most pressing reasons I would never sell my 
services. I cannot follow you for less than 500 
livres, and you will break my heart if you refuse 
me.””—‘‘ Five hundred !” replied the officer. ‘‘ The 
sum is considirable I confess; but I feel myself 
prepossessed in your favor. You seem well dispos- 
ed. Therefore I will not dispute the bargain with 
you. Here isthe cash. Sign, and hold yourself 
In readiness to march the day after to-morrow.” 
The young man seemed overjoyed at thus obtain- 
ing his desire, and with great alacrity signed his en- 
gagement. 

After receiving his 500 livres he requested his 
captain’s permission for a short absence to fulfil a 
sacred duty, and promised a speedy return. It 
was granted. But the officer, curious to find out 
the intentions of his new soldier, followed him, 
who, on his part, rather flew than ran to the pris- 
on, knocked eagerly at the door, which was no 
sooner opened, than he darted in, saying hastily to 
the jailor, “I have here the sum. for which my 
father was arrested. Take care of it, but conduct 
/me.to him. Let me have the happiness to release 
him.” .The officer stopped a moment to give him 
time. to go on alone to his father, and then follow- 
ed. But how affecting was the scene that present- 
ed itself! the young man closely embraced. by his 
aged father, who, upon hearing the sacrifice he had 
made, felt, his emotions. too powerful to express ; 
but the silent though eloquent. language of tears 
evinced his gratitude to thé Almighty for giving 
him so inestimable ‘a child, While paternal tender- 
ness mourned the sad extremity. to which he was 
driven. The officer, no longer able to conceal his 
feelings, now came forward and said, “‘ Take com- 
| fort, my, good old man. I will not take your son 
from you ; but, on the contrary, will share with him 
in the. meritorious action be has performed. I can 
never regret a.sum he has made so noble a use of, 
and bere is his engagement which I return to him.” 
The. father and the son fell at their benefactor’s 
feet, expressing the most, lively gratitude, for. his 
generosity ; but the son respectfnlly declined the 





to my father for my brothers and. sisters.” How 


of his services, which with some difficulty he ob- 
tained, representing that his father having then no 
employment for him, he must of course be a burden 
to him. He joined the regiment, and fulfilled the 
term of his engagement. He always, while in the 
army, saved a small sum out of hig pay, which he 
regularly remitted to his father; and upon receiv- 
ing his discharge, returned to provide, by his dai- 
ly labor, for their mutual support. 
—-eoe— 
From the Youth’s Miscellany. 
LETTERS FROM GEORGE W., WHILE TRAVELLING, 
TO HIS YOUNGER BROTHER HENRY.—No. III. 
Providence, ——-. 
Dear Henry,—In my last, I gave youa short 
account of New-York, and of the anniversaries cel- 
ebrated there in May. ‘The facts which I related 
to you, interested my own feelings, but yet the haf 
has not beentold you. Indeed, | must leave much 
to tell you in conversation when I see you face to 
face. I could relate with pleasure many facts, con- 
tained in the reports of the Bible, Tract, and Tem- 
perance Societies, facts which I shall never forget. 
I was delighted very much by one statement, in the 
report of the Tract Society. What think you, 
Henry! a benighted heathen has beer saved from 
the evil of intemperance by a tract! Mr. Clough, 
Missionary at Ceylon, says that a native of respecta- 
ble station, had nearly ruined himself and his whole 
family by his confirmed habits of drunkenness. 
He read the tract called ‘ Rewards of Drunken- 
ness,” and came to the person who had given it to 
him, and with a strange mixture of astonishment, 
gratitude and sorrow, fell on his knees, before him, 
and cried out, “Oh Sir, | can never sufficiently 
thank you for giving me that little book ; it has 
made me feel so much, that I am resolved that as 
long as I live, I will drink nothing stronger than 
water.” After what I heard, I felt guilty for hav- 
ing neglected so many opportunities of doing good, 
by distributing tracts. I shall endeavor always to 
keep some in my pocket. 
At New-York, I took passage for Providence, 
in the Steamboat President. The distance is 200 
miles.—There were a large number of passengers 
on , board, who all seemed to enjoy the sail up the 
East River. I can truly say that it was delight- 
ful. First, my attention was attracted by the view 
of two large cities on each side of the river, viz. 
New-York and Brooklyn. To be sure, Brooklyn is 
not called a city, but then it deserves to be; for it 
has a population of 12,000 irhabitants. ‘These 
places are both increasing fast in extent, wealth 
and beauty. ve 
At Brooklyn, there isa Navy Yard, where tlre 
are several immense ships of war. At present, our 
country has no use for them, and I trust that the 
time is far distant when they shall be needed. Ma- 
nv parts of the world are now feeling all the horrors 
of war; the field and the ocean are often stained 
with human blood ; but our beloved land is remark- 
ably blest with peace. Oh, may the time soon 
come, when men shall beat their swords into 
plough shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and shall learn war no more. Passing 
the Navy yard, the river expands beautifully into 
a large sheet of water, the margin of which is lined 
with elegant country seats. ‘Then it becomes nar- 
rower, and continues so till we reach a place called 
Hell Gate. This is a very remarkable spot. ‘The 
bed of the river is here made of large rocks, which, 
_as the water rushes over. them, form numerous 
whirlpools. A vessel can never pass this place 
with safety, unless guided. by a skilful pilot. Du- 
ring the last war, a British vessel was sunk there. 








offer of liberty, and entreated the captain to accept 


There, is no danger, however, when ‘‘the man st 
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the helm” understands the proper course. What 
a fit emblem is this, of the voyage of haman life! 
We are continually exposed to rocks and shoals, 
and various dangers; and unless we seek the gui- 
dance of ‘Him who “rides upon the wings of the 
wind,” and who “directs the storm,” sooner or la- 
ter we shall meet with asure destruction, ‘and that 
without remedy.”’ 

After leaving this place, it was not long before 
we reached Long Island Sound. We passed over 
the dark waters with immense speed. The moon 
shed her pale light upon us, and made a walk 
upon deck delightful. L beheld the scene with 
admiration, till near midnight, before I retired to 
my birth. 

In the morning we just touched at Newport, 
where we took. in a few passengers, and proceed- 
ed up the river to Providence, which we reach- 
at 8 o’clock, being at the rate of 14 miles an hour 
from Newport. The first view of Providence was 
very striking. It is a large and elegant town, 
built on both sides of the river, having a popu- 
lation of 20,000. There are many large vessels 


at the docks, and it appears to be a place of 


considerable business, both in domestic and for- 
eign trade. 

Brown University, which is located here, is a 
venerable and flourishing institution. It has a 
beautiful site, and two very handsome buildings. 
‘There are more than 100 students connected with 
it, and the Faculty are said to be equal to any 
in the country. 





MORALITY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ROD TINGLES, BUT IT CURES. 


** That fellow will come to the gallows!” proph- 
esied a sage old man upwards of thirteen years ago, 
as Jeremiah Martin accidentally threw a stone in- 


*to his parlor window. 


Although Jeremiah was fond of throwing stones, 
he had something that was good in him after all. 
He could not bear to see one boy domineer over 
defend the 
And this was 
good in him, provided he was not moved by selfish 


another much smaller. He would 
weaker party with all his might. 


motives. But his bad qualities were innumerable 
I have known him to go whole days without food 


ment the master cast a look for the detection o 


the culprit, none would sweat harder than Jeremi- 
And he was so shy 


One day he 
thought to climb a stone wall unseen, and get a few 


ah over his grammar lesson. 
that people :elom detected him. 


apples. But scarcely was he cleverly in the act o 
pocketing a good lot, when he was caught and car 
ried into the house. 


breaking him of his knavish tricks entered hi 
~ head. 


-| his company, now were very anxious to have Jere- 


( ; »|miah in all their innocent pastimes. 
for the sake of worrying his poor mother, and stay 


away half the night for the fun of keeping her up. 
Sometimes he would whistle in school, and the mo- 


Mr. Peters was well acquaint- 
ed with the roguery of Jeremiah, and the idea of 


He first closely secured him, then directed 


er, never do so again, Mr. Pe-pe-peters—O dear! 
O dear—I never will—never, as true as I live.” 

But Mr. P. knew what he was about well enough, 
nor did he cease to play the instrument about him, 
till he thought he had enough to remember during 
the day. 

He then went out and peeped through a hole 
which was made for a similar occasion—and be- 
hold there was Jeremiah trying with all his strength 
to break the rope that bound him, but all his efforts 
proved unavailing.—And then he began to reproach 
Mr. P.—declaring he would have vengeance on him 
as soon ashe was set at liberty. Mr. P. did not in- 
tend to visit him again that day with the rod; but 
when he heard histhreatenings, he was convinced 
that Jeremiah was not satisfied with his whipping, 
he therefore entered again. No sooner did Jerry 
see him, than he began to plead for liberty. And 
when he again felt the tickling of the rattan, he 
jumped about and squirmed wretchedly, crying ‘1 
beg you to forgive me—O, I beg—I beg-—depend 
upon it, sir, I'll never try to steal again!—O, let 
me go this once!’’—but he pleaded in vain. 

Mr. P. looked through tie crevice as he depart- 
ed, and Jeremiah behaved quite decently. ‘The 
next morning he called and whipped him again, and 
so on for a week; and the boy all the while con- 
tinued pleading and begging to be released from 
his confinement. 

** Do you think you would ever attempt to steal 
again, if you were now set free?” ; ; 
“*O, no, sir—no, sir, I'd never attempt it again, 
never !” ' 

“Do you feel any ill-will towards me for using 
this expedient, to preveat you from future crime?” 
*T cannot blame you! It will be the best thing 
that was ever done for me.” 

And surely it was: when Jeremiah was released, 
he felt shamed, but soon. mingled with his former 
associates; and all his friends remarked the change 
that had taken place in his conduct. Instead of 
trying to plague his mother, he used his best en- 
deavors to please her. He commenced his task at 
school with a ‘determination to learn; and from that 
day to the time he quit the school, he was looked 
upon as the best behaved and most diligent scholar. 
His playmates loved him, for he exerted himself in 
their behalf; and all those who formerly shunned 





He is now prosperous in business, and will soon 
insert above his own door, Jeremian Martin, 
Cabinet Maker. We never meets Mr. Peters, but 
f| he converses about his apples. ‘I feel, sir, I owe 
you a great deal,” said he to Mr. P. ‘if it were 
not for you, I now might have been sunk in the 
depths of vice, and my aged mother left with none 
to support her. Why, sir, I feel I owe you a debt 
f\that can never be paid. The day when you caught 
-|me, ] breathed out vengeance against you; and if 
you had but slightly punished me, it would have 
done no good. If you had ceased by my crying, I 
s| should now have been in all probability a miserable 
man. This teaches me how much parents can do, 


his course to Mrs. Martin, and informed her of his 
intention to keep Jeremiah confined a week or 
two, and now and then let him feel the effects of 
a rattan. 

“I’m glad you're caught him,” said his mother 
to Mr. Peters, “ and I will be obliged to you if you 
will confine him some time, for it will do him good, 
and learn him better; and [ shall rest contented, 
knowing him to be in safe hands.” 

Mr. P. returned and entered a small room with 
Jeremiah, and informed him of his intention. 

“ V'll never take another apple from your trees— 
O, I never will, if you’ll let me go this once,” cried 
Jeremiah, little suspecting that P. was so well 
acquainted with his character. 

“Tm going to try what effect the rattan will 
have on you, Jerry,” said Mr. Peters, taking down 
a pretty smart looking one, and throwing it around 
his legs once or twice. 

Jeremiah began to hop liké a parched pea, for he 











and all those who have the charge of the young. 
They do not sufficiently correct them for their 
faults. They punish the child barely enough to 
excite his evil passions, without subduing them ; 
which tends more to the destruction of the child, 
than if he were suffered to remain wholly unpunish- 
ed. The rod tingles, but it cures. I speak from 
experience, as you are aware, sir.” 

“© T am of your opinion there, Mr. Martin,” said 
Mr. Peters, ‘‘ for I believe if I had given way to 
your protestations of contrition the day I confined 
you, you would have always borne a hatred towards 
me, and exerted your influence to ruin my char- 
acter.” 

**T should just so, sir, I felt the heat of passion 
and revenge. But I cannot express what I owe 
you for the measures you took to subdue my fro- 
ward disposition, and make me a respectable mem- 
ber of society. I shall never forget you, sir, to the 


latest hour of my existence.” 





had felt nothing like it for some time, crying for 
mercy all the while,—‘‘ Oh! oh!—I'll never, nev- 





For my part I think there are a number of 


with not a few, who much need some faithful Mr. 
Peters to detect them in their crimes. It would 
be better for them, and better for the world; al- 
though at the moment they might conjecture them- 
selves severely punished, and in the end they 
would commend the generous man. And I could 
wish that every parent would be a Peters to his 
children, although it is a painful and unpleasant 
task. Remember what the experienced Jeremiah 
says, The red tingles, but it cures. 

Portland. 


D. C. €. 
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DEAF AND DUMB. 
[From the 14th Report of the Asylum for the instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb persons at Hartford, Ct. just published, we copy 
the fullowing specimens of composition :—] 





By a young lady, 16 years old; under instruction 5 1-2 years, 
AN ACCOUNT OF A SICK BOY. 
A great while ago, a rich gentleman whom I 
was acquainted with had a wife and children, 
He was a good Husband and an affectionate Fa. 
ther ; but some years after he became bad and in. 
temperate ; he treated his wife very unkindly, but 
she was a good wife, and had great grief and sor- 
row. Three of her daughters were excellent teach- 
ers, they had 19 or 20 scholars at home ; they re- 
ceived ten dols. for a week from the education of 
their scholars. My sister also went there where she 
liked it very much indeed. 
I am going to relate to you about their little bro. 
ther who was sick. In the year 1829, I believe in 
August, My Parents, Grandmother, and myself 
wished to see the Hospital which is near to our 
house; therefore my Father wrote a note, and sent 
it by my sisters to the Principal of the Hospital, in- 
quiring if he was perfectly willing to admit us into 
it, and he consented with pleasure.—My sisters re- 
turned back home ; telling them that he’ had con- 
sented, upon this we were ready, and went to the 
Hospital, and was much pleased with it, because it 
was made of stones and was neatly elegant. There 
t saw the same ladies brother, who had a lame foot, 
and was often frightened by fits. The doctors 
thought that he would cut off his toe which was 
swollen badly, and then he decided to cut it off. 
Some days after he was recovered from sickness. 
His mother went there, to see him almost every 
day; and wished to be with him at home. The 
weather was pleasant, so she asked the doctor, if he 
would let her son go home with him, and visit his 
family for several days, but he was taken sick 
again, Some days afterwards he was very sick 
with the dropsy, he was in great pain by the 
dropsy of his head. His mother had shaved his 
hair off and put plasters on his head almost all the 
time, though he was patient, and did not murmur 
against God who made him sick. I sometimes 
heard, before he went there; he had fits. His 
mother did not know what caused him fits, but she 
thought that he had better go there; to be cured 
by the Doctors. Sometimes after we did not hear 
from him whether he was dead or yet lived in this 
world. Soa servant girl of ours, went there, she 
asked his mother How her Son was? and she an- 
sweréd that he had departed thislife. She saw her 
and her daughter weeping with grief for the loss of 
their little boy. They could not make black things 
for them to wear; but they wore their plain color- 
ed gowns as usual and put on white silk ribbon 
round their bonnets very plainly. The boy whose 
name was F. H. was about 12 years of age. 
think that it is not important and necessary for 
people to wear black clothes, but they had better 
wear plain colored things as usual. 


By a young man, 21 years old; under instruction 3 years 
and 9 months. 
ON INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr. R. formerly was a good man, but when he 
had married he became intemperate. Several years 
ago, he went with many men to raise a large barn 
of Mr. K. When they had raised up the barn, he 
ascended on the frame. Some men left it and 





young Jeremiahs about us. 


1 am acquainted 


went a little distance to drink rum. While they 
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were drinking, he fell from it, ‘his father ran with 
several men to assist him, and laid him on a board 
near the barn, his head was brnised. One of them 
took some rum to bathe his head, he could not 
speak on account of falling from it. After they had 
finished the barn ‘they carried him kome im a large 
sled. When they carried him to the house, his 
wife was very sorry for him, and took care of him. 
Ina few weeks, he recovered his health. After 
he became well he was engaged in his farm. But 
afew years ago he became a-drunkard. 

Two years ago, he repaired the shingles on the 
roof of his building. Iu the afternoon he fell from 
it, and broke his leg, but in a few days he died in 
October 1828. His wife had no child, She return- 
edto her family. Common drunkards in the State 
of New Hamp. are more intoxicated than beasts. 
Rum makes them boast or angry. I know that 
some of them used to swear or passion on the Sab- 
bah day. ‘The scriptures say that the drunkards 
chall not inherit the kingdom of heaven, unless they 
ae converted to Christianity. They think that 
some ardent spirits are useful and necessary, but it 
is false, I must confess, when I was a little boy I 
worked on the neighbor’s farm with several men in 
the forenoon. While I was sick, they offered mea 
glass of rum, I said that I did not wish to drink it, 
lest it would make me increase sickness, and the 
sid no it will make me well. When I drank half 
ofit. But in the afternoon it made me much in- 
creased sickness, and | said to them, that J wish to 
gohome, and they permitted me to go. When I 
came to my house, [ laid down myself to my bed. 
Now I am glad to be a member of the Temperance 
Society. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO MASTER W, G. S.—No. II. 

Inthe Youth’s Companion of week before last, 
Imade some remarks on Insects, and wished 
you to take notice of things of that kind, whenev- 
eryou might havean opportunity; [ meantthat I wan- 
ted you to begin to study Natural History. Natural 
History is the stady of those living things such as 
Beasts, Birds & Fishes, which God has placed every 
where around us,& brought always within our reach 
G observation. Now if you have a desire to learn Nat- 
ural History, it is not necessary that you should goto 
school to begin. You can begin at home ; .and in this 
letter and other letters of this kind I shall say 
some things to help you, in carrying on this studg. 

Every body who has ever looked at the things 
that are round him, has noticed that certain crea- 
tures are in want of certain things; they are des- 
titute of some things which others have. Now 
se;—The sheep has no possible way of defending 
herself if she is attacked. The horse can run— 
the lion can fight; other animals can help them- 
selves—but the poor sheep—what can she do? 
Why, if the wolf or the dog attack her she must 
die. But if you will think a moment, you will 
see that the sheep is a ¢ame animal; she is pro- 
tected by man, and not very often in danger of 
the dog, or the wolf.—So this want, of which I 
speak, is made up or compensated by something else 
quite as good. Now I mean in this letter to 
speak of several animals where you can see this 
same making up or compensation. 

In some parts of the world there is found a fowl 
falled the Crane. {It gets its living from such 
things as are found in the water and yet it has no 
webbed feet like ducks, to swim with ;—what can it 

0? It has very tong legs given it, so that if it 

‘nnot swim in the water it can walk round on 
te shore ;.and by the help of its neck, which is 

tty long also, it can easily pick up those things 

hich it needs for food. This is an instance of 
ompensation, 

I mentioned to you in my last letter, that the Spi- 












thing, not too strong for it, gets caught and des- 
troyed. This, you will say at once, is compen- 
sation. 
There is something worth noticing in the bill of | 
a parrot. If you have ever seen one, you have 
noticed how very crooked its bill is. Now other 
birds only move the lower part of the bill when 
they open the mouth ; and if the parrot could do no 
more, it could hardly opeu its mouth wide enough 
to feed itself; you can see then what it would 
want, were it made like other birds. Now the 
want is made up, (is compensated) in this way— 
the parrot has the power of opening both his upper 
and lower jaw at the same time. You will ob- 
serve here the compensation. 

The power that we have of moving our eyes 
in every direction, without turning our head, is 
not given to all animals; some cannot turn their 
eyes at all. The spider has his eyes fixed in his 
head ; so that if he had but two, he could not 
see far without turning his head round. This | 
want is made up, by his having eight instead of | 
two, and these cight are placed in different parts 
of his head ; two before, two behind, and four on 
the two sides. ‘This is compensation. 

There are certain creatures which feed on corn 
and other hard substances, such as it requires 
hard and strong teeth to grind, before they can 
he fit for food. We are not surprised to see the 
horse feeding upon food of this kind, because we 
know that he has such teeth. But what shall we 
say, when we see birds or fowls which have no 
teeth, eating corn?’ If we examine we shall find 
that they are provided with what is called a giz- 
zard, something which breaks the corn they have 
eaten and swallowed, as much as their teeth could 
have done. They would have starved were it not 
that they grind their food in this way. Is not this 
too, compensation ? 

Most quadrupeds, such as the horse, the cow, 
the sheep, however tall they may be, have necks 
long enough to reach the ground; if they had 
not, they would not bé able to feed themselves. 
You have scen the picture of the Cameleopard ; he 
is very tall, but he has a neck long enough to feed 
himself without difficulty. But there is one curious 
animal found in India and in some other places, 
whose neck is not long enough to reach the ground. 
His head is very large, and were his neck longer it| 
would break down with the weight of his head. 
What can be done? How can the creature 
feed with comfort? His want is compensated in 
this way ;—His upper lip is extended to a great 
length, and indeed almost reaches the ground. At 
the end of this is a small finger which enables him 
to pick up small objects and carry them to his 
mouth. This long lip or trunk has also an opening 
through it, so that the animal can drink by suck- 
ing water to his mouth and letting it pass into his 
stomach. You will see that I am speaking of the 
Elephant. You see what wants he labored under, 
and how they were made up to him. This is com- 
pensation. Your good friend, Pierre. 














THE NURSERY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 
ON GOING INTO GRAVE-YARDS. 
It is a pleasant thing for little children to go, on 
a Sunday evening, or between the hours of worship, 
into the grave-vards and read the insériptions, as 
they are called, upon thetomb stones. Some do it 
perhaps from nothing but idle curiosity ; but I hope 





there are few that this is true about. Some, I know, 
do it because it helpsthem to feel more serious and 
sober, and to believe more easily what their teach- 
ers and the Bible tell them about death and the 
place of happiness to which it takes those who are 
pardoned and made holy. A clergyman, of whom 
I have read, was very fond of sending his children 
among the silent and grass covered beds of the 





it lives upon flies, though it has no wings to catch 
hem with ; and you remember how this want is 
mde up. Though the spider cannot fly, yet he 
inmake a large silk net, and when he has glued 






dead, to copy the epitaphs or inscriptions, which 
were put upon the tomb stones. I am sure no 
child that is not very bad, could do this without 
getting some good from it; chiefly the good which 








threads over with a sticky substance, every 


I first mentioned ;—that is—help to be serious and 








sober, and more easily to believe what their teach- 
ers and the Bible tell them about death and the 
happy place to which it leads those who are pardon- 
ed anid made holy. 

A man, after being for many, many years, away 
from the village in which he was born, had to pass 
through it on a journey. He walked through the 
streets witout being able to meet any body that he 
knew, and went into the “ house appointed for all 
living,” to see if he could find there the names 
of some of the many friends whom he once knew 
and loved. He saw the graves of a whole family, 
all of whom are at rest from their labors. ‘Their 
bodies lay buried before him; and their precious 
souls are gone away to the place of departed spirits, 
to wait there in happiness and joy, or in terrible 
fear and sorrow, till the coming of the great day 
of judgment. 

1 do not know what were his thoughts. I dare 
say that though they were sad, they were peaceful 
and happy. 

But this, I knew, that if he was a kind and faith- 
ful friend to them when they were alive, he could 
look upon their graves, and think of them without 
feeling distressed or disquieted. 

So reader, if you wish to be able to visit hereaf- 
ter the graves of those you do or ought to love, 
with a peaceful mind, and a good conscience; do 
you now, while you can, be kind and faithful to them. 

Obey those who are over you. Honor—oh! let 
me repeat it to you, Honor your father and mother 
—be affectionate and dutiful towards them. Love 
those whom God has given you for your sisters and 
brothers. Help them as far as you can, to grow in 
wisdom and goodness, especially by asking for them 
in your prayers the blessing and grace of God. 

In the good words of our Saviour’s blessed rule, 
“Do unto all men as you would they should do 
unto you.” Are your friends or your parents or 
relatives sick? use all the good ways you can to 
comfort and relieve them. Be quiet ;—Be willing- 
ly obedient. Watch and attend toall their wishes; 
watch by their bedside ; move peaceably about the 
house ; and step lightly as you pass their chamber ; 
ask of God for them, the blessing of spared lives or 
happy deaths. 

Be kind and faithful, my children, to those whom 
God has placed near you. ‘Then, though you may 
heave at their graves a sigh, it will not be the sigh 
of bitterness, but of sweet and soothing recollection. 











ENITORIAL. 
A TALK ABOUT THE COMMANDMENTS, | 
Between a father and his children. 





Father. Children, how many commandments 
are there? 

All the Children. Ten. 

Father. Where do you find them, Benjamin ? 

Benj. Ido not know. , 

Father. Do you know, Ann? 

Ann. In my primer. 


FI’. True, they are in your primer, and in many 
other small books for children. But I meant to 
ask, in what part of the Bible they are. Can you 
tell me, George ? 

Geo. They are in the 20th chapter of Exodus. 

F. That is right. Are they in any other part 
of the Bible, Lucy? 

Lucy. 1 believe not, Sir. 

F. What do you think about it, James? 

James. They are in the 5th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy. 

F. That is right, my son. They are all record- 
ed together in those two places, but no where else 
in all the Bible. They are mentioned singly, or 
several of them together, in other places, some of 
them frequently. But if you want to find the ten 
commandments in one place, you must look in one 
of those two chapters. Can you tell me whose 
commandments they are, or who gave such com- 
mandments ? 

All. God. 

F. Whom does God command 

G. The childrem of Israel, 





B. Us. 








48 YOUTHS COMPANION. 

i G. I have been thinking, Pa, why these ten ' degraded stations on earth—then read the story of 
3 — commandments should be called the great law of Byron—then Jook into the miseries of those jn 
L. All Ae a God ; did he never give but ten commandments to high life, who know nothing of this sovereign balm 


F. You all answer differently ; but you all say 
the truth. But, George, what made you think that 
these commandments were for the children of Is- 
rael? 

G. Because, when Moses was alone with God 
in the mount, God wrote them on ‘two tables of 
stone, and Moses carried them down to the chil- 
dren of Israel, and gave them to that people as 
God bade him. 

F. Youare right. God gave them first to the 
children of Israel,and they kept them laid up among 
their sacred things from age to age; one genera- 
tion taught them to their children, and they to their 
children, and so they have been preserved among 
the Israelites or Jews to this very day. But, Lucy 
and James,why do you suppose that these commands 
are for ‘“‘every body,” or “ all mankind ?” 

L. Because all the Jewish scriptures, ‘the 
law and the prophets,” make part of the Bible; 
and the Bible is intended for “‘ every creature un- 
der heaven,” and ministers are to “ go into all the 
world” and teach it. 

F. That is true ;—and it is by such means that 
we have the Bible, with all its precious command- 
ments and ordinances? 

L. Yes, Sir. You kave told us that the Old 
Testament books were preserved among Christians 
after the time of Christ, as well as those of the 
New; and that the Old Testament has been trans- 
lated from the Hebrew into the English, and the 
New-Testament from the Greek ; and that all to- 
gether make our English Bible which we have 

been taught to read ever since we could read at all. 

F. Yes. The sacred books were brought in an- 
cient times from the southeast part of Europe to 
Great Britain; and when our fathers came to this 
western wilderness, they brought them with them. 
And now, in this land of liberty and plenty, almost 
every child may read and hear in his own tongue 
the wonderful works of God. Now James, can 

you tell any other reason why the ten command- 
ments are for ‘‘every body,” besides the fact that 
the books of Exodus and Deuteronomy make part 
of our English Bible? 

J. Christ and his apostles, I believe, quote the 
commandments, and speak of them as the com- 

mandments of God, and as binding on Jews and 
Gentiles and all people. 

F’.—They do so; and it would be @ pleasing and 
profitable exercise, if we could refer to a number 
of such places, and read and remark on what they 

wrote. But we have not time this evening; for I 
want to talk with you more about the command- 
ments themselves They are indeed designed for 
all people; for “all the children,” as Ann_ said, 
and for “us,” as Benjamin said. Now I want any 
of you to tell me, what these ten commandments 
are sometimes called. 

L. The decalogue. 

J. The moral law. 

G. The Jaw of God. 

F’. You all-say right. 
led the ‘ decalogue ?” 

L. Because there are just ten of them. 

F. Why is that a reason for the name? 

L. Ido not know. 

F. ThenT will tell you. The word “ deca- 
lugue” means any thing which consists of ten 
words, or ten speeches; and is derived from two 
Greek words that signify ten words. 








Lucy, why are they cal- 


threatens punishment to those who disobey. 
emonial law.”’ 


the temple. 


mankind 2 


It is also cal- 
led a “law,” or “‘the law of God,” because it 
contains what God requires and prohibits, and 
It is 
called “the moral law,” to distinguish it from an- 
other, which bears the name of the “ritual or cer- 
; That was a law which told the 
Israelites about the sacrifices, and the holy days, 
and the modes of worship at the tabernacle and 
This law relates to the heart and the 
conduct through every day of our life; and contains 
in a few words all that God requires of men, and 


F. Yes, my son, he has given a great many | 


may easily remember them ; 
the Bible, they are explained at greater length, and 
applied in a great many particular cases. And if 
any body should obey these ten, and love them with 
all the heart, he could not hate or disobey one of all 
the words of God inthe Bible. He would, like the! 
Psalmist, ‘‘ have respect unto all God's command. | 
ments,” and to him ‘ every word of God ” would be | 
pure, and lovely, and sweet. Our Lord Jesus 
even reduced the number below ten. Having said 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy | 
heart,”? he added, “‘ This is the first and great 
command; and the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Qn these two 
commandments hang all the law andthe prophets.” 
Do you think, children, if a man or a-child loved 
God with all his heart, he could have any other 
gods before him, or worship graven images? 

All. No, Sir. 

F. Jfa-man or a child loved every body as 
well as he did himself, could he kill any body in 
anger or for money ? 

All. No, Sir. 

F. Could such a man steal, or bear false testi- 
mony, or even desire to get away what belonged 
to another? 


All. No, Sir. 


bey or grieve his parents? 
All. No, Sir. 
F. Now we will talk no more at present. But I 
want you to commit all the ten commandments to 
memory, if you do not know them now, so that at 
another time I may see how well you understand 
them. 
aaa 
A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
Mr. James Loring, of this city, has just publish- 
ed a small volume, entitled ‘‘ A Narrative of the, 
Life of Miss Sophia Leece, with a selection of her| 
Letters. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell,” from the; 
fourth London edition. The young female whose 
memoirs are here given, was born in the Isle of Man 
in }798, and died at the age of about 20 years; and 
was apparently an eminent follower of the Lamb. 
She lost both her parents before she was six years 
ofage; but the Lord provided pious and faithful 
friends, whose efforts were hopefully blest to her 
early conversion. We recommend the book to the 
notice of all our young readers. It will give them 
a lively impression of the truth and kindness con- 
tained in that delightful text, “‘ When my father 
and my mother forsake me, the Lord will take me 
up.” 

















MISCELLANY. 
RULES FOR A SCHOOL-BOY. 

Be very cautious in the choice of your compan- 
ions, and never make a friend of a boy who swears, 
or has any habitual vice. 

Never read any immoral books. If any thing 
base or dishonest should ever be suggested. to you, 
(directly or indirectly,) reject and resent it at once. 
Be manly on all occasions, and speak your mind 
boldly against any thing wrong that may be uttered 
in your hearing. 

Get a habit of behaving with respect to the mas- 
ters, and return with gratitude and affection the 
care of those who are attentive to you. 








2a 
THE HARD CASE. 

You sometimes think your case hard. But if 
you want.to make yourself contented with your 
lot and station—if you wish your soul to overflow 
with gratitude to God for your. unspeakable privi- 
leges and blessmgs—if you would shout aloud unto 
God for redeeming love—for Christianity—for the 





what he forbids, both towards him and towards 


one another. 


F. Could a child that had such love, ever diso-|_ 


| You will then no !onger say, with David, that you 
‘had ‘ 


‘washed your hands in innoceney in vain,” 


more. But, as I was just now saying, these ten are | When you “ go into the sanctuary, you will sep 
the greatcommands, given in few words so that we | theirend.” Yes you will sce that it is all “ vanity 
but in other parts of and vexation of spirit.’’ You will not then be “ ep. 
vious at the wicked.” —WN. York Christisan Adv, 


—_ — 
Thoughts of a Litile Boy.—A little boy only 


about six years oki, was one day, sitting very 
thoughtful. 
about, “‘ I am thinking,” said he, “of the great 
God of heaven ; and that I must die.” 


Being asked what he was thinking 


—_—. Youth's Friend. 
Praying in Secret.—Little Mary W., whose re. 


igious experience is narrated in the Evangelica! 


}Guardian, was once asked, ‘‘ Mary, do you like 


best to pray in the family, or in secret 7” Her reply 
was, “I love to pray with others; but I can say to 
God, when I am alone, what I cannot say when [ 
am with others.” Child’s Magazine. 


ae 
SELECT SENTENCES, 

To be in Christ is heaven. betow—and to be with 
Christ is heaven above. 

Knowledge of gospe} doctrines is the eanile 
without which faith cannot see to do its work. 

I never trusted God but I found him faithful, no: 
my own heart but F found it false. 

Whoever hath Christ cannot be poor, whoever 
wants him cannot be rich. 























For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE INQUIRY. 


** Mother, why do the stars to-night 
Shine down so prettily— 

Casting abroad their modest light 
All o’er the sparkling sea ? 

*© Who made them, mother 2?—was’t not he 
Who built the earth and sky ? 

Who gives us air to breathe so free, 
And souls that never die ?”” 

*¢?"Pwas God, my child, who made them all, 
And scattered them on high ; 

He hokls them that they do nos fall, 
Deep-rooted in his sky.” 

*¢ Thew mother, will not this great One 
Love chikiren such as me, 

And takes us when we die, to dwell 
In his eternity ;” 

**If you are goad, he will, my. child, 
If you delight in prayer, 

He’ll take you to his heavenly home, 
To reign forever there.” 

* Then 3 wilt love him, and each day 
Pll bend my.knees ia prayer— 

He’ teach a child what words to say, 
And then I know he’ll hear.” 


Portland. D. €.¢. 


ene 
THE DEAD FATHER. 
BY HARVEY D. LITTLE. 


Come hither, child, and kneel? 
An prayer, above thy father’s lifeless form— 
He loved thee well in sunshine and in storm,. 
Through days of woe and weal, 
His blessings on thy head no more are given, 
As once they came, like gentle dews of heaven- 


Look on that pallied face ! 
Its wonted smiles are cahnly resting there, 
Unbroken by the deep drawn lines of care— 
Sorrow hath left no traee 
Of furrowed bitterness upon: the meek 
And still expression of that blanched cheek. 


Thou scarce eanst feel thy loss, 
. Or knew the chilling cares that have hegun 
To shadow thy bright pathway, gentle one * 
Many a withermg cross 
May in thy guileless bosom plant its sting, 
And to thy bopes a poisoned chalice bring. 


..How sad the fireside hearth ! 
His manly form shall never—never more 
Darken the threshold of our cottage door ; 
Nor the full sound of mirth 
Go up in gladness to the whited wall ; 
For, death has entered with bis funeral pall. 


A ebair is vacant now ! 
A cheerful eye, and a contented face, 
Have left, for aye, their wonted dwebiiag place 
And we must bow ! 





enjoyment of its blessings, even in the lowest, most 


A blessing’s gone !. a noble form is riven, 
- To darken this cold earth and gladden heaven. 


Pe nreke take 


see 
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